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SPRING DATES . . . zo remember 


Southern Section 
February 6—Book Breakfast, Savoy Hotel, Los Angeles, 9:00 a, m. 
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Northern Section 4 
March 6— General Meeting of Teachers of English, Western Women’s Cl 
San Francisco, 10:00 @. m. 7 
Topic: “Problems of the English Teacher of 1943.” 
Librarians are cordially invited. o 
March 7— Book Brunch and Council Meeting, Hotel Whitcomb, San Frat 


cisCO, 11:00 a. m. 


Topic: “The Librarian and the New Program.” 
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MARJORIE VAN DEUSEN 


President of the 


School Library Association of California 


What wartime problems are we fac- 
ing in our work with children and young 
people? How are we solving them? 
Out of the many inquiries that have been 
sent to A.L.A. headquarters, Mildred 
Batchelder, Chief of the School and 
Children’s Library Divi- 
sion, has framed such a 
challenging list of pos- 
sible activities that I want 
to share with you as much 
of it as this page will hold. 
Here is vital material for 
programs, committee 
work, and individual and 
cooperative effort. 

*% What should the 
school library contain? 
We should have materi- 
als which will help in 
understanding what inflation means; in 
understanding price ceilings; in facing 
necessity for conserving; in facing short- 
ages which are sure to come; in learning 
how to repair objects in the home and 
school, clothing, and toys, rather than 
buying new things; in establishing com- 
munity pools of out-grown rubbers, 
shoes and other clothing; in saving 
money through the purchase of war 
stamps and bonds. 
¥%& Reading should serve as one means of 
maintaining some degree of normal 
living in wartime and as a recourse 
from tenseness, fears and insecurities. 
% In what ways are school libraries in 
the state (or other area) cooperating 
with the program of the Office of 
Civilian Defense in that area? 
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MESSAGE 
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In Newark members of the School Li- 
brary Association volunteered to all 
city welfare groups during the summer 
to tell stories, read books aloud, and to 
give book talks. 

%& What materials and services can li- 
braries make available 
to mothers and other 
adults to care for groups 
of children during black- 
outs or in other emer- 
gencies? For this pur- 
pose are there bibliog- 
raphies of stories to tell, 
games to play ina group, 
songs to sing, recordings 
to be played? 

% What materials on nu- 
trition and health are 
most authoritative and 
practical for use with children and 
youth? 

%& What are the materials the library 
should have to help in the “airminded- 
ness” program? What are the means 
of introducing them? 

% What are the books and other ma- 
terials on the background of the war 
and the problems of the postwar period 
which the library should encourage 
young people to read? How can the 
library be made a continuous news 
center on the war? A cooperative pro- 
gram might be carried on by social 
studies teachers, librarian, and young 
people featuring timely materials each 
week in the library and on bulletin 


boards. 
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% What are the books which are most 
effective in helping children and young 
people to appreciate fully the meaning 
of living in ademocracy? How can the 
values of these books, and of films, 
radio programs and recordings of simi- 
lar importance be made known? 

% What are the books and other library 
materials which will help in building 
an understanding of other national and 
minority groups? Is there material on 
our shelves which is unfortunate in its 
attitudes, inaccurate, out of date? 

¥%& What new needs in guidance materi- 
als are growing out of the war situa- 
tion? 

%& What help can the library give young 
people in making wise choices between 
a present job with good pay and a 
longer training period for later scien- 
tific or professional work, in selecting 
intelligently the field of work in the 
army or navy for which they enlist 
and train? 

%& What help can be given in providing 
reading guidance to aid young people 
to adjust to and interpret human prob- 
lems, social and economic problems, 
spiritual and emotional problems aris- 
ing as a result of the war? 

% How can libraries cooperate with the 
Victory Corps program and in the vo- 
cational training courses for war pro- 
duction u orkers? 

“Cooperation with all other child- 
and-youth-serving agencies in the com- 
munity is vitally important so that all 
library action will be a part of the gen- 
eral programs for youth without dupli- 


cation of effort and with the advantage 
of the thinking of other groups working 
with children.” 


oe 


Reterences for librarians suggested 
by the School and Children’s Library 
Division of the American Library As- 
sociation. 


Children in wartime 

Children's Charter in Wartime. US. 
Children’s Bureau, 1942. (See Kath- 
arine Lenroot, “The Significance of the 
Children’s Charter in Wartime,” A.L.A. 
Bulletin. October, 1942.) 


Rural Child in the War Emergency. 
Report of conference sponsored by the 
Committee on Rural Education, 5835 
Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, and the 
American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Program of State Action for Our Child- 
ren in Wartime. US. Children’s Bu- 
reau, 1942. The program makes evi- 
dent the necessity for the cooperation 


of all agencies serving children and 
youth. 
Reading 


“For Childhood’s Inner Fortress,” by 
Helen Butler, A.L.A. Bulletin. March, 
1942. 

Airmindedness 

A series of pamphlets developed by a 
CAA sponsored project at Teachers 
College, Columbia University is pub- 


lished by Macmillan. more on page 21 
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NE COLD day 
in April, 1942, there was a rumor in the 
wind that swept down from the high 
Sierras, a rumor that was tossed from 
one tar-covered barrack to another and 
finally picked up by a pair of receptive 
ears. Immediately it was traced to the 
Recreation Department; a few words 
spoken and the Manzanar Library was 
created. 

Of course, it was not as simple as this. 
Libraries had been included in the pro- 
jected educational and recreational pro- 
grams of each center but the actual! plan- 
ning had to give way to the more im- 
mediate problems of speedy removal 
and resettlement of one hundred thou- 
sand people. 

This movement of all Japanese, aliens 
and citizens alike, from the Pacific coast 
had been decided upon as a military 
measure and as such was carried out with 
the precision and dispatch of an army 
maneuver. There was little time for the 
construction or planning of anything be- 
yond the bare essentials to sustain life. 
Reception or assembly centers were hast- 
ily set up in race tracks and fair grounds, 
in areas where Japanese were concen- 
trated to hold them until more perma- 
nent centers could be built in isolated 
regions outside the military zone. 

Manzanar was the first of these cen- 
ters to be established. Planned originally 
as a reception center it was later turned 
into a permanent relocation area. Living 
quarters, mess halls, washrooms and 
laundry rooms were constructed and 
MT 


7 hi des ription of f 


e det elopme nt 





of the Sone anar community and school 
library was written by Miss Ayame 
Ichiyasu, a graduate of the Universit) 


« AYAME ICHIYASY 


MANZAMK 


groups of five hundred to a thousand 
were moved in even before the buildings 
were completed. The families brought 
with them only what they could carry. 
The army could not handle the rest of 
their belongings, so they had to be sold 
or given away. Provided with barracks, 
cots and blankets, a routine for securing 
food, and the limited resources of the 
desert-like Owens Valley, ten thousand 
people had to exercise their ingenuity 
and skill and imagination to rebuild 
their individual lives as well as to estab- 
lish community institutions. 


the 


Thus the library remained in a nebu- 
lous state until April when the impetus 
for the formation of the Manzanar li- 
brary was provided by the gift of seven- 
teen books and eighty magazines from 
friends in the San Francisco area. Under 
the supervision of Director of Recreation 
Axel G. Nielsen, Miss Takako Saito, a 
former student at the University of 
Southern California, began the work of 

organization. 

Gathering together a few interested 
people, she made these books and maga- 
zines available for use in a part of some- 


of California School of Librarianshi so Lies 

ee ee ene Or a rarianship, one’s living quarters. In a short time, 

formerly employed in the California 

alta dal Oates tig: es cea the library expanded to six or seven 

-~—EDITOR. branches. They were libraries in name 
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LIBRARY 


An Experiment in Resourcefulness 


only, merely barracks one hundred feet 
long and twenty feet wide, with four 
walls, a roof and a floor. There were no 
inner walls or ceilings, so the rafters and 
supports were plainly visible and the 
sunlight and often clouds of dust stream- 
ed in through knot holes and gaping 
seams. Some of the halls were fortunate 
enough to have a bench and a table in 
each one. What we lacked in books we 
made up for by a collection of snake 
skins, live scorpions, dried brush, bits of 
odd-colored stones and unusual plants, 
—all objects of interest to ten thousand 
city people. 

About the beginning of June, books 
began to arrive in a steady stream from 
religious groups, individuals and the Los 
Angeles public and county library sys- 
tems. These were accessioned and cir- 
culated immediately. Since the bulk of 
them had already been classified, the 
non-fiction books were arranged by class 
numbers in the main library, and the fic- 
tion by authors in the branch libraries 
which by now had been reorganized into 
two units. 

Because of the lumber shortage, there 
was no possibility of securing shelves. 
Fortunately there was a six-inch niche 
along the walls, made by the two by 





sixes forming the framework of the 
buildings, and on these were placed four 
to five rows of books, one on top of the 
other. The fiction, being of more or less 
uniform height, looked rather well, but 
the classified section formed irregular 
lines as the books varied in sizes. 

As soon as word got around that there 
were books in the library, readers began 
to come. It was all we could do to keep 
them away while the books were being 
counted and accessioned. The readers 
wanted Sandburg’s The Prairie Y ears; 
they wanted Van Doren’s Benjamin 
Franklin; they wanted Llewellyn’s How 
Green was My Valley; they wanted 
Bambi; they wanted the latest issue of 
Life and they even wanted a choral score. 
Each one expressed surprise when he 
found that so many of them were not 
there. “Why, the library at home had 
all of them!” They had to be told again 
and again that this library had only the 
books that had been donated to it. 

About the same time, Americaniza- 
tion and grade school classes were begun 
by some fifty high school and college 
students. They searched through boxes 
and took sets of readers and single copies 
of arithmetics, geographies and histories 
even before they could be accessioned 
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and they came back periodically to see 
what new books had come in. Stimu- 
lated by those in the classes, other chil- 
dren and children with their parents 
came searching for picture books and 
readers for use at home. It was difficult 
to interest them in books other than 
readers. 

The high school people visited us 
only casually, perhaps because classes 
had not yet been started for them and 
they were busy in organizing activities in 
this new community. But a number came 
to browse through the piles of books, or 
to search for specific subjects related to 
camp activities. Directions for construct- 
ing model planes, and stories of aviators 
and aviation were much in demand. 
Through all the requests there was a 
constant recurrence of calls for directions 
for making simple furniture, suggestions 
for interior decorating and a definite in- 
terest in astronomy. The brilliant, clear 
night skies impressed almost everyone 
with a desire to learn the names of the 
stars. 

About the beginning of July, the li- 
brary had almost 12,000 volumes but 
there were no shelves except the two 
bookcases built by the Recreation De- 
partment. Everyone had been searching 
for pieces of lumber with very little suc- 
cess. One young man became so tired of 
digging for books that he volunteered 
to canvass the entire community. He 
found that the construction camp was 
breaking up and convinced the foreman 
that the library should have this cast-off 
lumber. Several days later, the caretaker 
of one of the branches was able to have 
first choice in selecting the best pieces 
from a load of scrap lumber. In another 
branch, the girls picked up pieces of 
wood here and there and put up shelves. 
In this way, by luck and work, the library 
finally had a_ sufficient number of 
shelves. 
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The securing of library furniture was 
such a remote possibility that it was not 
even considered as a problem. Every- 
thing available was used. At first, the 
floor and one’s knees served; then some- 
one gave us three rugs so that early com- 
ers had something to sit on. Then a few 
tables and benches were brought in from 
the administrative offices, to which were 
added tables from the still unopened 
mess halls. Even with these, it was not 
uncommon to have twenty to thirty 
readers sitting upon the floor. 

In the absence of library supplies, we 
used narrow slips of typing paper for 
date slips and book cards and made them 
out at the desk as books were issued. 
Those that came with the discarded 
books were truly appreciated. The staff 
purchased five-cent packages of binder 
paper to use as accession sheets because 
there was little paper that could be re- 
quisitioned. With a catalog or shelf-list 
as very remote possibilities, the staff re- 
lied upon their memories to answer 
questions. Perhaps this was one reason 
why everyone learned the Dewey num- 
bers so quickly. 

About the middle of July, the library 
was placed under the Education Depart- 
ment which was beginning to take form. 
To its function as a community library 
was added that of a school library. Our 
first assignment was to find material for 
the classes for former Los Angeles junior 
and senior high school students, con- 
ducted by volunteers. Many of the 
schools sent text-books, together with 
the assignments, but the majority of the 
students supplemented these with library 
books, which by now, included several 
shipments of arithmetics, histories and 
grammars from the Los Angeles and 
Pasadena Boards of Education. 

Among these was a large number of 
elementary school readers, and no other 
group of books received such a warm fe- 

more on page 12 
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The LIBRARY and 
the READING PROGRAM 


UMEROUS studies 
as well as the experiences and observa- 
tions of teachers show a large percent- 
age of our secondary school population 
retarded in reading. Although the junior 
high school period is usually considered 
a time to extend and refine reading hab- 
its, reading skills and techniques should 
not be neglected. There are numerous 
reading skills to be learned at all levels; 
and unless the lower level techniques 
are mastered as they arise, proficiency 
in the higher level abilities become more 
and more difficult. The major aims of 
enriched experiences and wholesome in- 
terest acquired through wide reading 
cannot be attained unless the child is 
taught how to read and guided in what 
to read. 

Reading is such a troublesome subject 
because of the complexity of the pro- 





cesses involved. The numerous and di- 
verse reading problems include limited 
reading experiences, meagre vocabu- 
laries, low intelligence, personality con- 
flicts, social maladjustments, immaturity, 
irregular school attendance, physical 
handicaps, and poor social background. 
Since so many of these physical, social, 
and environmental factors are interac- 
tive, it is difficult to succeed in a reading 
and library program unless the numer- 
ous contributing factors are understood 
and retardation causes remedied as far 
as possible. Thus the librarian and the 
teacher must be concerned with the 
whole child and all of his problems if 
the greatest service is to be rendered. 
The reading program should continue 
training in the habits and skills started 


Educational help as explained ty ORALE BARLEY 








in the elementary school, taking the 
child where he is and adding new skills 
and experiences as he progresses. The 
class periods should be divided into de- 
velopmental periods of instruction, ap- 
preciation and interest-creating lessons, 
free reading periods, and 
periods of evaluating the 
work done and the prog- 
ress achieved. The librar- 
ian can profitably give an 
occasional lesson thereby She 
adding to the value of the 
library and to the interest 
in books. The superior 
child who does not need her 
the drill and developmen- 
tal lessons can be given 
that period daily to read 
in the library under the guidance and 
supervision of the librarian. The average 
lite today 


thesis 





child as well as adult—is so 
full that a period a day for quiet reading 
is a most welcome and valuable contri- 
bution to the education of this fre- 
quently neglected superior child. 

A reading program which is built 
around the library with the cooperation 
of the librarian, the counseling depart- 
ment, the administration, and with every 
teacher a reading teacher in his particu- 
lar subject, has all the advantages over 
an isolated unit of reading. Such a pro- 
cedure means that the program of li- 
brary instruction is a part of the reading 
program with the librarian and the class- 
room reading teacher working as a unit. 
The library technique lessons are given 
in the library by the librarian and fol- 
lowed by classroom activities putting the 
knowledge gained into practical use. 
Here is real learning and a real life serv- 
ice to the pupil. The reading and library 
program then is functional in the whole 
life of the child in school and out of 
school. 

The success of any reading program 
hinges largely upon the library and the 


Mrs. Barlev is a teacher 
of reading in the Veter 
H. Burnett Junior High 
School in 
made a study of 
reading problems over 
a period of eight years 
for Stanford Universit) 
in the preparation of 
for the de- 
gree of Master of Arts. 

—THE EDITOR. 


librarian of the school. The library 
should be the most attractive room in 
the building. Flower arrangements, in- 
teresting exhibits, and displays help to 
make the room both pleasant and worth 
while to visit. An ideal library has an 
adequate collection of at 
least ten volumes per 
pupil including a refer- 
ence section, magazine 
section, and carefully 
chosen collection of both 
fiction and _ nonfiction 
books for the levels and 
interests of the readers of 
the school. 

In addition to library 
instruction, the librarian 
can help both the teachers 
and the pupils to become acquainted 
with books by giving book reviews from 
time to time either in the library or in 
the classrooms of the various subject 
classes of the school. Most teachers have 
not had the opportunity to know inti- 
mately the books on the library shelves. 
The librarian may multiply her manifold 
services by acquainting the classroom 
teachers with the books so that they in 
turn can supplement the librarian’s 
guidance service. 

Appreciation lessons given periodi- 
cally throughout the term add to the 
circulation of books and to the value of 
the library. These can be given either in 
the library or in the classroom with the 
books taken to the room ona truck. Les- 
sons including folklore, science, travel, 
poetry, biography, and various kinds of 
fiction intrigue children with the wide 
possibilities of the library. The librarian 
often can present the books in a fasci- 
nating style, and the wide range touches 
the interests of almost all children. If 
the librarian gives a background for the 
particular class of book she is reviewing, 
an appreciation for that class of reading 
is established and the pupils read the 
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books with greater enthusiasm and un- 
derstanding. Children need to be en- 
couraged to read various classes of books. 
If a child has never “tasted” a particular 
kind of reading, he does not know 
whether or not he will enjoy it. 

Periods of browsing or reading in the 
library add to the fascination of the room 
and often capture previously latent in- 
terests. Magazines read during the li- 
brary hours, or taken home, often start 


the child’s reading along his particular 
line of interest. The reading of periodi- 
cals also needs to be encouraged, for this 
type of reading will constitute the adult 
reading in the future. Most 
classes need definite instruction in the 


or many 


use Of newspapers and magazines. Too 
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often teacners ana librarians take it for 
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eranted that tne chile can int igent 
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use and read the various Kinds OF p intcd 
matter 


The continued interest or the pupil 
will depend upon the degree Ot SUCCESS 
he experiences in his reading. Therefore 


‘ : 1 ‘ 
the selection of a book needs tO pe 


guided to something of an appropriate 
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level of difficulty and preferably 
the pupil's reading grade. A child should 
seldom be denied a book, but if it seems 
unsuitable, the teacher or librarian can 


weil take time to let the pupil start the 
book. If the book is too difficult, the 
} 
A 


child soon decides to find another book. 


On the other hand, children often con 
tinue reading things which are too easy 
tor the These individuals need to be 

1] 1: 5 re 1 1 
guided to something more difficult and 
helped to judge their own level of ma- 
turit 


The entire teaching and guiding per- 
sonnel of the school needs to know the 


reading achievements of the pupils 
whom they are teaching and guiding in 
reading. This information can be made 
available by the reading teacher. All 


standardized reading scores should be 


given to the librarian for her file and to 
every subject teacher so both the librar- 
ian and the teachers can intelligently 
guide the pupils in their selection of 
books. The most important person to re- 
ceive the results of a test is the pupil 
himself. This information should be 
given to him in a private conference 
with the reading teacher so that he 
knows what his level of achievement is 
and so that he understands what he is 
trying to do and where he is chartered 
to go. This personal service to the pupil 
is one of the highest dividend paying ac- 


tivities or techniques in terms of pupil 


elfort and achievement. 


Since all pupils should read, a reading 





gram should enroll all pupils in the 





reading class. These reading 


particularly helptul when 
they are provided for the seventh grade 
in the junior 


tenth grade 


Classes are 


high school and for the 
in the senior high school. 

program then tends to 
orient the pupil to the new school and 
acquaint him with the available library 
tacilities. The library habit is hereby 
started the first 


The reading 


day in the secondary 
school and encouraged and perpetuated 
by the librarian, the reading teacher, and 
other subject teachers throughout the 
school period. The doors are unlocked 
to an unlimited store of knowledge and 


Ca 4 


pieasure. 
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Most of the broad 


program are essentially class or group 


activities in any 


programs with individual attention 
given whenever and wherever possible. 
Many activities can be planned by the 
teacher and the librarian. The library 
can be brought to the classroom by loan- 
ing pictures, book jackets, posters, book- 
lets, and books to the room. The interest 
in the library can be stimulated by a 
change of library exhibits, hall bulletin 
board displays, book jacket displays, li- 
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more on page 19 
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Tule Lake is situated in the Klamath 
Basin about twenty-eight miles south of 
the Oregon border. The war relocation 
center here is surrounded by mountains 
whose colorings are doubly appreciated 
because of the lack of trees and shrub- 
bery. The gorgeous sunrises and sunsets 
are the highlights of the natural beauty 
of the country. On many days, the blue 
and purple mountains, with tints of blue 
and gold sky, make Maxfield Parrish 
paintings spread on an enormous can- 
vas about us. Wild ducks, geese, and 
gulls abound, making beautiful forma- 
tions and weird sounds. What is left of 
the lake, which is across the road and 
east of “Castle Rock”, is covered with 
ducks at night. The lake once spread 
over the ground the camp now occupies, 
and it was drained only seven years ago. 
The location is very sandy, covered with 
small shells, and on windy days walking 
through the “Village” is a miserable 
experience. At times, the dust is so thick 
that buildings near at hand are barely 
visible. 

There are nearly sixteen thousand 
people compactly housed here. One has 
some realization of the size of the place 
when walking to various buildings, but 
it is nothing compared to the first sight 
of the “Village” at night from a distance, 
with row upon row of evenly-spaced 
lights, never seeming to end. For an 
over-all view, one must climb “Castle 
Rock” and look down upon the “Vil- 
lage” where the “Colonists” live. 

The buildings are alike in style re- 
sembling barracks, one hundred feet 
long and twenty feet wide. They are 
divided into small rooms for families, 
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each unit having its own entrance. The 
“Colonists” have a great deal of ingenu- 
ity and use it in many ways. Some of 
them try to grow small gardens just to 
have something green near them, even 
if they have only a few overgrown tur- 
nips whose tops, having been cut off 
during the harvesting, will leaf out 
again. Others have small rock gardens 
and use gnarled branches for stunted 
trees. Many of the “Colonists” have 
built storm porches which are quite at- 
tractive, some having scalloped or 
pointed eaves, others using lattice work, 
or perhaps just latticed windows. Prac- 
tically all buildings have nicely painted 
or carved signs on which appear the 
names of the families living there. 
Until the first week of December, the 
teachers were housed in a section of the 
Military Area, ten to a barrack, with 
shower and wash rooms outside. They 
know how the army lives! They are now 
in their own quarters, two girls to a 
room, with a bathroom between every 
two rooms, sixteen people to a barrack. 
The administration dining room is 


A 
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—Librarian 
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“(OLOMSTS” 
at Cule Lake 


very pleasant. Cooks, dishwashers, and 
waitresses are “Colonists.” The tables 
are small, seating six people, and having 
tablecloths (which I am told is not true 
of all the relocation projects ). The serv- 
ice and food are excellent. A sample 
menu for the day may read: breakfast— 
grapefruit, scrambled eggs, bacon, two 
slices of toast, jelly, coffee; lunch—pear 
and cottage cheese salad, soup, roast 
beef, mashed potatoes, creamed peas and 
turnips, beets, custard pie, milk or cof- 
fee; dinner—tomato and lettuce salad, 
steak, potatoes au gratin, string beans, 
ice cream, milk or coffee. 





The “Colonists” have many activities 
to which we are cordially invited. Their 
flower arrangement and wood carving 
exhibits are outstanding. Many of the 
flower containers are carved from scraps 
of wood and lacquered. The flowers are 
all artificial and very beautiful, not the 
type one sees for sale “outside.” 

Now for the library situation! My 
job is to organize a high school library, 
three elementary school libraries, and a 
number of branch libraries for the “Vil- 
lage” according to need, number of 
books, and buildings available. The only 
library open at present is the “Village” 
library which was organized before my 
arrival by several “Colonists”, one of 
whom, Miss Nora Shiba, had had ex- 


* 


perience in the Sacramento City Library. 
All books for this library and those 
which will eventually go into the 
branches have been donated by various 
groups, individuals and CCC camps. 
iMany city and county libraries have 
given discarded books. Most of them 
are fiction, many are very old, but some 
are really interesting. There are no new 
books other than those for the school 
libraries. All three elementary school 
libraries will have the same books. The 
selection of these books does credit to 
the committee, Miss Bess Landfear and 
Miss Helen Price, who so ably handled 
this part of the project. These books 
are now arriving and we are busy cata- 
loging them so that they may be ready 
for use soon. 


At the present time I have eight full- 
time and one part-time assistants from 
among the “Colonists”, all of whom are 
working well, and are a great help in 
the library. We are making many sub- 
ject and subject analytic cards to obtain 
the full use of all materials. The cards 
follow the unit form of entry. We have 
four typewriters, three privately owned, 
with which to work. A few library aids 
have just arrived, and so now we have 
the latest edition of the Children’s Cata- 
log, Standard Catalog for High School 
Libraries and Sear’s List of Subject 
Headings for Small Libraries. Until 
their arrival we had only the 1936 edi- 
tion and 1940 supplement of the 
Children’s Catalog for verification of 


names and subject headings. Along 
with a few other books, these were 


loaned to us by Miss Elizabeth Hawkins 
of the Klamath Falls Public Library. 
She and her assistants have been very 
helpful. 

The high school library, in which we 
are working, is one hundred feet long 
and twenty feet wide, and is separated 


more on page a 
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EXPERIENCES 
with 


PARMERET TES 
jor FREEDOM 


a4 told by 


HELEN HERNEY 


Los Angeles City College Library 


uniforms of 
sturdy overalls and straw hats invaded 
the field in San Fernando Valley when 
girls from the Los Angeles City College 
responded to the call of the American 
Women’s Volunteer Service for help in 
saving the October tomato crop to fill 
government orders for tomato juice and 
catsup. The battle was one of the far- 
mer against the acute labor shortage 
brought on by enlistments, the draft, and 
the lure of well-paid jobs in war in- 
dustries. 
Under a 


Co-ed commandos in 


plan sponsored by our 
Women’s Physical Education Depart- 
ment with Marian Pettit as chairman, 
three groups of girls, ninety in all, were 
recruited tor the consecutive weeks be- 
tween October 23 and November 13. 


Each group to leave was accompanied 


by two faculty women, one from the 
: aes 
Physical Educ 


} r [ 
otmmer. i 


ation Department and an- 





volunteered for the schedule 
of the second week and Janice Pidduck 
tor the third. 

Our enlistment began Friday after- 
noon when we left the campus armed 


with a harvest leave of absence from 


COMPLETE STORY ON THIS PAGE 
the registrar's office. Books and brief 
cases, however, were forgotten only dur- 
ing the day. Since attendance at the 
work camp was credited on the same 
basis as attendance at college, we met 
the requirement of study of two and a 
half hours each evening to prepare the 
assignments faculty members had out- 
lined for the week. 

Living dormitory fashion, we felt 
very much at home in the Clubhouse in 
the Reseda County Recreational Park. 
Our board, furnished by the A.W.V5S. 
which had stocked the commissary and 
hired the cooks, cost us one dollar a day. 
“Farmer Clem” for whom we picked, 
paid us by the lug and supplied the truck 
that bounced us to and from the field 
each morning and afternoon. 

We were not long in discovering 
that picking tomatoes skillfully is an 
art that requires more than willing 
hands and energetic feet. The work 
calls for manual dexterity and a limber 
body with down-to-earth muscles. At 
the end of the first day we were mis- 
quoting appropriately: 

“The curfew tolls the knell of part- 

ng day 

How tired and weary are my verte- 

ash 

When it seemed that we had chosen 
to serve the hard way, we were reminded 
of the boys at war. The annoyance of a 
few stiff muscles dwindled before the 
thought of the grim, unpleasant jobs 
our service men are doing. Often we 
spoke of them. 

We returned to the campus with com- 
hands _ toil- 
stained but with a new respect for those 


plexions sunburned and 
who work the soil and grow the food 
we eat. We had the satisfaction of 
knowing that in our small way we, too, 
had helped, for our harvest of three 
weeks yielded 171,320 pounds of to- 
matoes for 1942’s “Food for Freedom.” 
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Four 
months! 


different schedules in two 
In this way the labor shortage 
has affected the Riverside Polytechnic 
High School which lies in the heart of 
At last we 
are settled on a Victory Corps program 
which allows a minimum day of class 
periods and a full afternoon for some 
activity under the Victory Corps. 

Our immediate problem is the profit- 
able use of student time in the after- 
noon. 


taken 


a varied agricultural area. 


The students who harvest are 
under faculty supervision by 
trucks from the school grounds to the 
fields. This number varies according to 
the crops. At times we have had large 
groups picking tomatoes, onions, and 
grapes. Another large group is work- 
ing in stores, shops, garages, service sta- 
tions and the various military establish- 
ments which surround Riverside. 

After these students are sent out we 
have the remainder who stay at school 
and must be placed in some profitable 
activity. Most of the activities planned 
are directly connected with the war ef- 
fort and groups have been organized for 
the preparation of surgical dressings, 
for knitting, for the study of nutrition, 
of first aid, home nursing, and naviga- 
tion, for the development of physical 
fitness, and practice in machine shop 
work for boys and girls. 

With these changes in our school a 
readjustment has necessarily been made 
in the library, which has taken its place 
in this program with intensified library 
work in the morning and an activity 
program in the afternoon. A group of 


TE 


PLEASE EXCUSE OUR MISTAKE! 


Marjorie Shramling’s address is 
the Los Angeles High School Li- 
brary. It was given incorrectly 
under “Librarians in Office” in the 
November issue of the Bulletin. 


EXPERIENCES 
with 


he NUT ORY 
CORPS 


a4 told by 


FRANCES B. LAMB 


Polytechnic High School, Riverside 


students who have indicated a desire to 
help do much of the routine work which 
we are unable to accomplish in the 
mornings. Such work as mending, 
shelving, and filing, which previously 
was done by W. P. A. help, is now cared 
for by this group. Some of our bet- 
ter students have proved capable of 
making bibliographies for faculty mem- 
bers and working up display materials 
for the bulletin board and locked case. 
Due to a shortage in the janitorial force, 
some of our students have very willingly 
taken over some of the lighter work 
along this line in the library. While all 
this library work is not as directly con- 
cerned with the war effort as some of the 
other student activities, yet the girls and 
boys are made to feel that they are giv- 
ing their services at a time when help 
is greatly needed. 

Throughout the school the spirit of 
service is being stressed with an oppor- 
tunity afforded in this afternoon period 
for each student to give his services or 
fit himself for future service, to help in 
our great Cause for freedom and de- 
mocracy. 
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* WHAT'S IN A 
NOVEL? 
by Helen E. Haines 

Reviewed by KATHARINE K. GARBUTT, 

Los Angeles Public Library. 

Well-known as critic, lecturer, teacher 
and author of the authoritative super- 
guide to book selection, Living with 
Books, Helen E. Haines needs no intro- 
duction to her many friends among 
readers. 

To review a book of so notable a 
critic is, after all, a matter of quotation. 
It involves only letting her use her own 
words, since she is mistress of the mot 
juste. Try to condense or simplify, and 
you find that she has already done that 
herself. Therefore her summaries and 
explorations are best reported in her 
own inimitable way. The title of her 
latest book is an example. What's in a 
Novel describes exactly its contents. It 
is concerned less with the esthetics of 
literary criticism than with “the values, 
the materials of information, the influ- 
ences for enlightenment and _intelli- 
gence, that are common to a large pro- 
portion of present day novels.” 

As always, she battles for the impor- 
tance of fiction against the muddy think- 
ing that attaches a stigma of triviality to 
novel reading. “Readers have in the 
novel a life-extension agency. The pleas- 
ure derived from reading has always 


been a lure leading the mind to wisdom 
and understanding.” Fiction reflects life. 
In earlier days ‘virtue was the sole work- 
ing capital of Pamela and her daugh- 
ters.” But as concepts have changed so 
has fiction. Four strong forces have made 
it what it is today: “the advance of wo- 
men, the dominance of science, experi- 
mental psychology and an expanding 
social awareness.” 

Miss Haines’ book deals chiefly with 
the fiction of the last twenty years, with 
emphasis on the last decade. There are 
chapters on the mid-victorian novel; his- 
torical fiction; European fiction; Latin- 
American fiction; fantasy; the mystery 
tale, “which distracts but does not op- 
press.” There are hints on how to read. 
The approach should not be confused, 
purposeless nor hostile. “An approach 
dictated by a stern sense of duty is also 
likely to be unfortunate; if the reader 
cannot muster some expectation of pleas- 
ure, some assurance of interest, he should 
at least make his venture in a spirit of 
curiosity or of hope.” 

There is a chapter on book reviewing 
which should be required reading for all 
reviewers. “The open mind is not a 
vacuum; it is not a mortar;—it is not a 
funnel. Rather it is a strainer, with a 
flexible, yet strong, mesh of reason and 
understanding. An open mind should 
be open both to the past and the present, 
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with a periscopic aperture directed to- 
ward the future.” 

The literature of today, Miss Haines 
sums up, is an expression and interpre- 
tation of the life of today. “As the prov- 
ince of the novel is enlarged and en- 
riched by new channels of communica- 
tion, by an increasingly insistent factual 
reality they make it more and more the 
great medium of human understanding, 
the most satisfying means to vicarious 
participation in the common emotions, 
the moving aspirations, the tragic experi- 
ences, the obscure vicissitudes and the 
simple pleasures of human life and hu- 
man nature.” 


No more illuminating searchlight can 
be turned on modern fiction than is sup- 
plied by the keen mind of the author of 
What's in a Novel. 


* SPEAKING OF 
BOOKS 
by Louisa Ward Arps 

Reviewed by IRMA BRINK, 
Burbank Junior High School, Los Angeles. 


This small book was written to intro- 
duce books and libraries to high school 
students, and to initiate them into the 
intricacies of the card catalog, classifica- 
tion, the Readers’ Guide, and reference 
books. It also gives much other infor- 
mation on the intelligent use of books 
and libraries. 

While Speaking of Books was written 
primarily to put into the hands of stu- 
dents in Denver schools, it is neverthe- 
less a most useful manual for any stu- 
dent, for the information the book 
contains, with the exception of one 
chapter, is applicable to any school li- 
brary. The school librarian who gives 
lessons on the use of the library will find 
in it stimulating new ways of presenting 
familiar facts. 


The material is presented in an inter- 
esting manner, and is not too technical. 
The complications which confront stu- 
dents in acquiring library skills are ex- 
plained simply, and a bit of humor now 
and then makes the book entertaining. 
The chapter on “How to find a book in 
a library” which is concerned with classi- 
fication and the catalog, is particularly 
well done. Cross reference cards, usually 
a stumbling block to students, are clearly 
and simply explained. 

Elizabeth Scripture writes in her pre- 
face to Speaking of Books: “Since skill in 
the use of books and libraries is not an 
end in itself, this book tries to open some 
windows on the expanse of beauty and 
richness which is the possession of those 
who learn what books contain and where 
they may be found.” The book was pub- 
lished by the Denver Public Schools in 
1941. 


* SUBJECT GUIDE TO 
REFERENCE BOOKS 
by Herbert S. Hirshberg, Chicago. 

Reviewed by DORA SMITH, 
Reference Librarian, San Jose State College. 
A new reference book designed to 
stand beside those two indispensables, 
“Mudge” and “Shores”, has recently been 
published by the American Library As- 
sociation. The author, Herbert Simon 
Hirshberg, Dean of the School of Li- 
brary Science at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, has utilized his own library 
school experience as the basis for his 
book. He states in the preface that “he 
had become convinced that the conven- 
tional method of teaching the use of 
reference books in type groups did not 
always yield effective results in practical 
library work.” As a result of this con- 
viction both reference librarians and col- 
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lege students have been supplied with a 
very helpful ready-reference guide. 

The plan of the work has been to 
group important reterence tools, as well 
as some Not so important, in a succession 
of units on selected subjects and fre- 
quently recurring questions. The units 
themselves are arranged in alphabetic 
subject order, the headings usually con- 
forming to those found in the card cata- 
log. When a unit is unusually long, as 
in the case of “biography” for example, 
a “plan of unit” is given first which ex- 
plains the relationship ot the books in- 
cluded under that heading. It will be 
understood that with this arrangement 
some books wiil appear frequently in 
different groups, as is the case with the 
Lincoln Library. The reference possi- 
bilities of many books will thus become 
much more apparent through constant 
use and as a result, be much more firmly 
fixed in the student's mind. 

Each book is annotated, but certain 
bibliographic information such as price, 
publisher, etc., has been omitted. Few 
books in foreign language have been in- 
cluded and certain other omissions are 
noted, such as smaller English diction- 
aries and atlases. Numerous cross refer- 
ences throughout the work constitute an 
important feature. 

In addition to the main body of the 
work, there are two appendices; one, a 
list of titles in this book not appearing 
in Mudge’s Guide to Reference Book: 
and its supplements, 19355-1940; the 
other, the introduction to a course of 
reference work offered at the Western 
Reserve University. Particularly help- 
ful for purposes of introduction are the 
classified and alphabetical lists of units 
included in the prefatory pages. An 
author index is to be found at the end 
of the book. 

A work book to accompany this new 
and interesting approach to reference 
work is under way. 
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LIBRARY GUIDANCE 

FOR TEACHERS 

by Margaret Kessler Walraven 
Reviewed by ABBIE H. DOUGHTY, 
Garfield High School, Los Angeles. 


“There is an almost universal prac- 
tice on the part of textbook writers to 
supplement information given in vari- 
ous books by reference to libraries and 
library material. How to use various 
dictionaries, encyclopedias, and other 
reference books; how libraries are ar- 
ranged and how to use the library cata- 
log; how to make a bibliography, in- 
cluding the listing of periodical articles; 
parts of books, etc.; how to take notes; 
how to locate poems, short stories, etc.; 
these are some of the library skills de- 
manded by assignments in modern texts. 
Texts in supervision and administration 
do not always include sections on the 
school library, yet library-mindedness on 
the part of the school principal is essen- 
tial tor the proper functioning of the 
school library.” 

Thus in the closing paragraph of 
Chapter I the authors of this book ex- 
press the raison d'etre of the volume. 


Starting with an introductory chapter 
on the history of libraries and the need 
of teachers for some knowledge of the 
library’s organization, the book con- 
tinues with sections on the card catalog, 
the arrangement of books on the shelves 
and suggestions and helps for teachers 
in book selection and bibliography mak- 
ing. The need tor collaboration between 
teacher and librarian is stressed with 
helpful suggestions for modes of proce- 
dure along this line, especially with re- 
gard to the use of the library as an aid 
to reading guidance. 

Other sections deal with the special 
reference volumes in the various sub- 
ject fields and with the magazine indexes 
and thus aid in making a complete and 
very helpful text. 
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OS Sat 
quietly under his favorite cork tree and 
smelled the flowers. There were so many 
today that it seemed a little bewildering. 
If there had not been such a confusion 
of new delicious odors to sniff and ana- 
lyze, he would have liked to do a bit of 
thinking. It was all very strange. Why 
were so many of his friends in the library 
today’? He took a minute from his smell- 
ing, opened his eyes, and looked around. 
There were Bambi and Perri, Mr. Pop- 
per's numerous penguins, Kari the ele- 
phant, Jiminy Cricket and Cleo, Sammy 
the turtle, Rusty, Padre Porko, the ugly 
duckling, and even Perky, that odious 
little skunk. Oh, and there was Freddy, 
the detective, snooping around as usual] 


hell, 


Trust Freddy to be on hand where any- 





thing was happening! There were too 
many. Ferdinand sighed a small sigh, 
closed his eyes, and sat just quietly smell- 
ing the flowers. 

Any student at Frick Junior High 
School in Oakland could have solved 
Ferdinand’s problem tor him. It was 
the occasion of the library flower show. 

{n presenting the idea to the student 
librarians, the librarian had expected 


only slight response, perhaps a dozen 





flower arrangements at best. The show 
closed with fifty-five exhibits prepared 
student. |i- 
brarians. Boys as well as girl 


thirty-eight enthusiastic 

S partict- 
purely voluntary basis. In 
order to have room in the library 
os tad 


a z 7 : 
d to allow only student librarians 


pated on a 
, it was 


‘ticipate, although many other stu- 


dents were interested. 


with LOUISE SelM Librarian ¢ Frick Junior High School * Oakland 
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Instructions were mimeographed and 
given to the students a few days before 
the show. Each exhibit was to illustrate 
a book title. Students were asked not to 
buy any needed materials, but to use 
toys, ornaments and figures that they al- 
ready owned or could borrow. Contain- 
ers were glass jars, pie tins, tin cans, and 
similar articles. Colored paper was fur- 
nished by the library. 

On the morning of May 20th, the li- 
brary was closed to regular borrowers 
during the activity period. For an hour 
all was confusion and bedlam. The floor 
was carpeted with greens, broken blos- 
soms and spilled water. The workroom 
sink was scarcely visible under the de- 
bris. Gradually, exhibits took shape. A 
final straightening, brooms and waste- 
baskets hurried into service, and every- 
one was ready. Each exhibit was marked 
with the name of the student and the 
name of the book illustrated. Beside 
each arrangement stood the book, or a 
dummy bearing the gayly colored jacket. 
The library blossomed as it had never 
blossomed before. 


Due to the interest shown by the stu- 
dents on the opening day, classes were 
scheduled to the library so that every 
student in the school might see the dis- 
play. 

Originally scheduled for three days, 
the show was held over for two extra 
days so that the visual aid department 
could take pictures. Librarians willingly 
replenished flowers to keep the exhibits 
fresh. 


duck wandered through the daisies. The 
effect was simple but most attractive. 

Rainbow Bridge represented real 
work, the bridge being made of card- 
board over which honeysuckle and pinks 
trailed gracefully. A blue pottery fish 
swam lazily under the bridge. 

The Singing Tree was an upright tree 
branch on which were glued musical 
notes of colored paper and tiny musical 
instruments. Around the base were 
gayly colored flowers, and beside it stood 
a perfume container shaped like a minia- 
ture baby grand piano. 

Kari, the Elephant stood against a 
tropical background of begonias. Kari 
was fashioned of carrots, with string 
bean tusks, geranium leaf ears and clove 
eyes. Kari aroused much comment and 
many smiles. 

Sonja Henie’s book, Wings on My) 
Feet, was illustrated by a charming skat- 
ing scene with pipe-cleaner figures 
whirling on a mirror lake in the midst 
of snow and evergreens. 

Visitors flocked around Walt Disney's 
Pinocchio. A real Cleo swam around in 
her glass bowl while a soap Jiminy 
Cricket watched nearby. 

Space does not permit a description 
of all the exhibits. Appended is a com- 
plete list of titles illustrated. 

As Margaret Girdner once said, “In 
California if we do a thing twice, we 
call it an annual event.” Considering 
the enthusiasm shown, we plan to make 
the flower show an “annual event.” 


TITLES ILLUSTRATED 


No prizes were offered. The entire Apams Red caps and lilies 
show was planned ina spirit of fun. Em- ADAMS Stork’s nest 
phasis was placed on ingenuity rather ANDERSON _ The ugly duckling 

Sor ae ALCOTT Spinning wheel stories 
than flower arrangement as such. Annenn The doves pei 

From the standpoint of composition, ATKINSON 
one of the best exhibits was made by a ‘ Perkey, a of a skunk 

: : Beas TWATER Mr. FO rs eNRUINS 

boy. A cardboard Martin Pippin stood oh a 

a ea ak ee BARNE She shall have music 

in a field of yellow daisies with a back- Branpeis Nanette of the wooden shoes 

ground of iris leaves. A yellow pottery BRINK Baby Island 
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BROOKS 
BUCK 
BULLARD 
BURGLON 


Freddy, the detective 

On jungle trails 

Travels of Sammy the turtle 
Cuckoo calls 


CLARK Poppy seed cakes 
CROWNFIELD Strong hearts and bold 
DAVIS Buttonwood Island 
DAVIS Padre Porko, the gentlemanly pig 
DAWSON Jan, son of Finn 
DE LA ROCHE Portrait of a dog 
DISNEY Walt Disney's Pinocchio 


Dopps White camels of the singing sands 


DUNBAR Little brown baby 


EBERLE A family to raise 
EYRE Lottie’s valentine 
FARGO 


Prairie girl 
FARJEON Martin Pippin in the daisy field 


FINGER Give a man a horse 


HENIE Wings on my feet 
HOGNER Education of a burro 
KNOX Miss Jimmy Deane 
LEAF Ferdinand 
LIDE 


- ; 
Pearls of fortune 
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story starts on page 2 
Living in a democracy 
The People of the U.S.A.: Their Place 
in the School Curriculum, by Lucy 
Sprague Mitchell, Johanna Boetz, and 
others. Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, 221 West 57th St., New York. 
Understanding of other national and 
minority groups. 
We Build Together, compiled by 
Charlmae Rollins, National Council of 


Teachers of English, 1942, lists books 
about Negroes. 


China: Books for Young People, com- 


piled by Marion Horton. Booklist 
supplement, March 1, 1942. 
Latin America: Books for Young 


Readers, compiled by Jean Gardiner 
Smith. Booklist supplements, April 1, 
1941, and May 15, 1942. 

Canada: A Reading Guide for Child- 
ren and Young People, compiled by 


LOMAX 


Cowboy Songs 
LUSTIG Roses of the wind 
MEANS Candle in the mist 
MEANS Rainbow bridge 
MEDARY Orange winter 
MEEK Rusty 
MONTGOMERY Trail of the buffalo 
MOON White Indian 
MUKERJ! Kari, the elephant 
NELSON Wagon train west 
PARRISH Floating Island 
QUIRK Jimmy goes to war 
RAWLINGS The yearling 
SALTEN Bambi 
SALTEN Perri 
SEGUR The wise little donkey 
SEREDY The singing tree 


STREATFEILD 
The stranger in Primrose Lane 


THOMPSON Moccasins on the trail 


W ALDEN Igloo 
WESTERN NATURE STUDY 

Frogs, toads and salamanders 
* 


Lillian H. Smith and Annie M. Wright. 


Booklist supplement, May 1, 1941. 
Educational films 
Educational Motion Pictures and Li- 


braries. by Gerald McDonald, A.L.A., 
1942. 


Reading guidance 


Literature for Individual Education by 
Esther Raushenbush, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1942. 

Victory Corps 

High School Victory Corps, US. OF 
fice of Education, 1942, Victory Corps 
Series, Pamphlet No. 1.  Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, 


tt aed 
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NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 
February 7-14 

The association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History sponsors the observance of 
Negro History Week. Librarians wishing 
material may write to the Associated Pub- 
lishers, 1538 Ninth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington D. C. Posters and literature will be 
sent free of charge. 
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Dynamic truths that may be helpful to 
librarians in offering material to teach- 


ers on the problem of democracy. 


Democracy and Freedom 


These selection were made from AMERICAN UNITY for Dece mber, 1942. 


Democracy is not a right or a privi For every democratic bill of rights 
lege that can be magnanimously con- there should be a corresponding demo- 
ferred by a majority, however large, cratic bill of responsibilties. 
upon minorities, however small. De- ip Se 

" 
mocracy in its full meaning has no 
existence until all people share it. One of the reasons tor the failure of 
the melting-pot method of American- 
~ *k * . . . > 
ization is that many people have never 

If democracy means anything to us, been allowed to get into the pot. 
it means not only our freedom as indi a 

] 1 1 
VidualS; It means also Our recognitiol 

: 5 oe 2 6 “1 
of the freedom of our neighbors. And When people are faced with a com- 
our neighbors are mankind. mon crisis or are inspired by a strong 
common purpose, they torget their 
* wk I 3 
prejudices. 
Young people cannot be made men 
Vuln A t \ Xacti WL Pcl halt i * * * 
bers of a democracy mcrely Y means 
of an induction ceremony. They must A war or any other great crisis in 
erow into democracy by being given human aftairs inevitably breaks up the 
every possible opportunity to enjoy and = pattern of our lives Nothing could 
practice it. be more short-sighted and foolish than 
to try to restore the past and rebuild 
x~ * * 4 - , 
along the old lines, instead of taking 

Prejudices are cep-scated and advantage of the breakup to fashion a 
strongly entrenched emotional habits new and better pattern. Times of 
that cannot be broken up overnight. crisis are dynamic periods of history 
Th Imp t rncw XK! ve Ee ana ex ! MVety also be pe riods of vreat prog 

s . . f 1, at | . cs 
perience is necess to umseat a ress, if we have the wisdom and will 
pr to ma them so 

wee mt t " ithe VUUPUPETTRREEUUCUCTEEROEEET ! i 
NORTHERN SECTION ELEMENTARY SCHOOL COMMITTEE 
Supplement to “Librarians in Office” in November Bu/letin 
Chairma Dorothy McGee, Theodore Judah Elementary School, Sacramento; Dolores 


Dillon, William Land Elementary School, Sacramento; Maureen Moore, Weber Elemen- 
tary School, Stockton: Nan Sykes, El Dorado Elementary School, Stockton; Anna 
Studarus, El Dorado Elementary School, Sacramento. 
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MARY WHITMORE AAPLAN 


AY UATE AP: HCDING 
Cross References Up-to-Date 


Do cross references in school catalogs 
become obsolete? Are they found un- 
necessary because of changes in the cur- 
riculum? Are some of the references 
suggested by Sears in her List of subject 
headings for small libraries too aca- 
demic and theoretical for high school 
use? The Catalog Department for the 
Los Angeles high school libraries an- 
swers, “Yes, to these questions. 

At the suggestion of several librarians 
the Catalog Department decided it 
was time to reconsider the cross refer- 
ences which it had been sending out to 
the high school catalogs for the past fif- 
teen years. Miss Elsie Hill of Irving 
Junior High School, Miss Anne Arrants 
of Pasteur Junior High School, Miss An- 
nette Mackie of Dorsey High School 
and Miss Irma Brink, at that time at 
Wilson High School, very generously 
gave their time to going through their 
catalogs from beginning to end, to eval- 
uate those references which they found 
practical for their students and teachers 
and those which they wished to discard. 
They found that approximately half 
could be eliminated from their catalogs. 

Cross references withdrawn by the 
librarians may be classed as follows: 

(1) All references from separate 
words, with or without a hyphen, to 
single words and vice versa were re- 
moved; e.g., Air ports, see Airports; 
Livestock, see Live stock. The librarians 
reasoned that it would be wiser for the 
students to search through the catalogs 
for the desired material on airports and 


live stock than to confuse them with 
references which would be meaningless 
to them. Likewise references from a 
continuous phrase to headings with sub- 
divisions were discontinued; ¢.g., Food 





preservation, see Food. Preservation. 


(2) Some references were filed too 
close to the heading to which they re- 
ferred; e.g., Gas engines, see Gas and 


Education. Latin America, 


see also Education. South America. 


] ’ ; 
OW EnNLINeS, 


(3) References from the singular 
to the plural, and vice versa, were re- 
moved if they were not words under 
which students would ordinarily look. 
Fly, see Flies was removed; but Feet, 
see Foot, and Fish. see Fishes were re- 


tained. 


had become 
obsolete due to changes in terminology, 
not only in the scientific fields, but in 
other fields as well; e.g., Wireless tele- 
phone. Grippe. see Influ- 


ft 
and thrift. see Saving 


(4) Some references 


see Radio: 
CnNzda; Prot ide Nee 
and thrift: Domestic 


economics: 


scence. see Home 


Vovietone, see Moving pic- 
tures, Talking. 

(5) Some withdrawn references rep- 
resented an attempt to make the cata- 
logs responsive to the needs of the 
moment when certain aspects of a sub- 
ject were predominant, e¢.g.. World 
flights. see Aviation. Flights: Five-year 
plan, Russian, see 
polic) ; 
Debts. Public: Dawes plan. see Exro- 
pean war, 1914-1918. 


Russia. Economic 


Moratorium of war de bts, see 


Reparations. 
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(6) In some cases material was no 
longer found in the catalogs under the 
subject to which reference was made; 
e.g., Coal oil, see Petroleum; Crossbow, 
see Bow and arrow. 

(7) Technical references were elim- 
inated in many instances; e.g., Entomol- 
oxy. see Insects; Jurisprudence, see Law: 
Typography, see Printing. 

(8) Curricular emphasis on current 
life of today in contrast to ancient and 
medieval civilizations influenced the li- 
brarians to remove references (and an- 
alytics as well) from phases of ancient 
and medieval subjects; ¢.g., Antiquities, 
Classical, see Classical antiquities; 
Assyro- Babylonian civilization, see 
Civilization, Assyro-Babylonian. 

(9) Many references consisted of 
phrases which students were very un- 
likely to use; e.g., Boys. Employment, 
see Child labor; Angling, see Fishing. 

The librarians also changed the cross 
references for personal names which had 
become obsolete through the current use 
of a later form of the name. They re- 
jected such references as Willsie, Hon- 
ore, see Morrow, Mrs. Honore (McCue) 
Willsie; Dilly Tante, psend., see Kunitz. 
Stanley Jasspon. No references were re- 
tained for personal names in which 
there occurred a variation in the fore- 
name; e.g., Miller, Blaine, see Miller, 
Harold Blaine. unless it was so markedly 
different that the user of the catalog 
would fail to identfy the two names; 
e.g., Ruth. Babe, see Ruth, George Her- 
Man. 

“Home made” references, i.e., refer- 
ences not found in any cataloging tools, 
were occasionally suggested by the li- 
brarians in response to curricular needs 
and the vocabulary of students and 
teachers. Scientific discoveries, see In- 
ventions is more useful than the cross 
reference Discoveries (in science) sug- 


gested by Sears. Likewise Careers, see 


Profession, Choice of is more timely 
than any of the five suggested in Sears. 
Flu is the word under which many stu- 
dents will look in the catalog for ma- 
terial on Influenza. Famous women, see 
Woman. Biography is another refer- 
ence which has been sent to junior high 
school catalogs by the Catalog Depart- 
ment. 

Two policies which evolved out of the 
individual conferences with the conult- 
ing librarians have been adopted by the 
Catalog Department in making cross 
references for high school catalogs. In 
the first place, some references should 
be regarded as temporary in value and 
be withdrawn as soon as the need for 
them is past. Consequently the Catalog 
Department will challenge from time to 
time the value of such references as Vic- 
tory gardens, see Vegetable gardens; or 
Fifth column, see Propaganda, notity- 
ing the librarians to withdraw them 
when their usefulness has passed. 

Greater differentiation between cross 
references for junior and senior high 
schools was the second policy which the 
Catalog Department recognized. For 
example, the cross reference Aerial 
photography, see Photography, Aerial, 
which is made for senior high schools, 
is eliminated for junior high schools on 
the theory that the word, Aerial, is not 
within the “catalog vocabulary” of the 
junior high school student. 


At the completion of the conferences 
with the consulting librarians two lists 
of discontinued cross references, totaling 
| 461 references, were sent to the librar- 
ians of each of the high schools of Los 
Angeles with the suggestion that they 
withdraw them from their catalog. Thus 
seventy libraries profited tremendously 
from the evaluations which had been 
made by the analysis of the problem and 
the decision to keep in touch with cur- 
rent history and current phrases. 
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BEST BOOKS ove Military 


+. Selected by SAMUEL SPIEGLER 
and ROBERT HOPPOCK 


School and college counselors, li- 
brarians, teachers, and young men 
about to be drafted will find helpful 
information in the following references 
on opportunities and requirements of 
the armed services, selected from 172 
publications examined by Samuel 
Spiegler and Robert Hoppock, editors 
of the Occupational Index, published 
at New York University. The list is 
recommended to school and public li- 
braries as the starting point for a col- 
lection on military occupations. 


Baumer, William H., Jr. He's in 
the Army now. 1942. New York: 
Robert M. McBride and Co. 
$2.50. 


254pp. 


Craige, John H. Guide to the 
United States armed forces. 1942. New 
York: Reader Mail, 
Ave. 32pp. Ilc. 

Graham, Frederick P. and Kulick, 
Harold W. He's in the Air Corps now. 
1942. New York: Robert H. McBride 
and Co. 218pp. $2.50. 


COULTER 


ATTENTION, COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMEN! 


We should like to report committee 
progress in our March issue. If your com- 
mittee is working on a project nearing com- 
pletion, please send in a short report so that 
the general membership may profit by your 
work. We prefer to include committee re- 
ports in the March issue this year. 


Inc., 635 Sixth 


Occupations 


Greenleaf, Walter J. and 
Franklin R. Military service. 
Washington, D. C.: U. 


Zeran, 
1942. 
S. Office of 


Education. Vocational Division Bul- 

letin No. 221. 44pp.  10c. 
Occupational Index. A quarterly 

bibliography. New York: Occupa- 


tional Index, Inc., New York Univer- 
sity. This lists, annotates, and evalu- 
ates all new publications on military 
and civilian occupations, as they ap- 
pear. Best references are recommended 
and starred. Annual subscription $5.00. 


Powell, H. What the citizen should 
know about the Coast Guard. 1942. 
New York: W. W. Norton and Co. 

The conscientious objector under 
the selective training and service act of 
1940. 1942. Washington, D. C.:: 
Nat'l Service Board for Religious Ob- 
jectors. I8pp. Sc. 

Tuthill, John T., Jr. He's in the 
Navy now. 1942. New York: Robert 
M. McBride and Co. $2.50. 
l94pp. $2.50. 


256pp. 


26 Job opportunities in the U. S. 
Army Air Forces. 1942. Washington, 
D. C.: U.S. Office of Education. Chart 
1 Oc. 

Zeran, Franklin R. Opportunities 
in the United States Merchant Marine. 
1942. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Of- 
fice of Education. Vocational Division 
Leaflet No.9. I5pp. 5c. 
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story Starts on page 


brary contests of many kinds, and other 
class and library activities. 

Assembly motion pictures serve as 
valuable incentives to read along given 
lines; and the interest in moving pic- 
tures can be capitalized upon, especially 
when the picture is one of a story which 
is on the library shelves. The librarian 
can also arrange for outside speakers; 
authors are valuable guest speakers. To 
see and hear an author whose books are 
in the library makes authors really live 
and adds greatly to the interest in books. 
Books and authors take on a new light 
after children see and talk with the 
author. Bookmen demonstrating book- 
binding also build a greater appreciation 
of books. 

Articles and reports can be written 
for the school paper, and the school pub- 
lication when read in class commands 
greater interest than almost any other 
reading experience. Writing for the 
paper challenges the child to do his best, 
and reading and writing can well be 
taught together. 

Excursions make a valuable contribu- 
tion. These might include a visit to the 
newspaper press rooms ora bookbindery, 
a tour of the telephone building, a visit 
to a radio station, or even taking part in 
a radio program as has been done in 
some schools. A “must” visit is the one 
to the public library before the closing 
of school for the long summer vacation. 
The person planning this visit is wise if 
he has the library cards signed ahead 
Then at the time of the visit 
if a child sees a book he wishes to take 
out, he will be able to do so. The school 
librarian can thus supplement her serv- 


of time. 


ices by cooperating with the children’s 
public librarian. 

In addition to all of these motivating 
and guiding activities, most classes need 
informational lessons on the care and 
use of a library, the Dewey Decimal 
classification, the parts of a book, the 
reference section, the card catalog, and 
for the older pupils the Reader’s Guide. 
Practice in the use of this information is 
necessary to make the learning mean- 
ingful. 

To make the card catalog more func- 
tional each child can make a card cata- 
log covering his own reading. After his 
lesson on the reference section, he can 
find something about his authors and 
enter that on the author cards. On the 
title card a short summary of the book 
can be written making the book report 
painless and intriguing. The children in 
their art classes can make monogram- 
med tagboard 3x5 packets for their 
cards. Each child then has a permanent 
record of his reading. 

In addition to the teaching and gui- 
dance possibilities of the librarian, the 
library is the ideal center and distribut- 
ing point of art and cultural material in 
the school. The librarian with her back- 
ground is logically the leader in the 
building of this art and culture. To ful- 
fil the clerical and routine duties of any 
library is a full time job, but to make 
the library a live and enlightening ex- 
perience to all of the pupils in a second- 
ary school is a challenge to any librarian. 
Through the library the various depart- 
ments of the school can be brought more 
closely together in the experiences of 
the child, and by making the library 
live in the lives of these young people, 
the library can well be called the founda- 
tion of education for democracy. 
HHaZUNNETHHNANANAAHANMNAUNAANEHMNANENHONNANNNHHNNKI 

DON'T FORGET! 


‘he March issue will contain the biennial 
directory. 
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ception. The children recognized their 
familiar texts and checked them out to 
read at home. Time and again a little 
boy or girl would say proudly: “I can 
read this because we used to read it at 
school.” 

With the opening of the elementary 
school in September and of the high 
school in October, there was a more pur- 
poseful type of reading. There were not 
enough appropriate textbooks, so library 
books were sent to the classrooms to be 
shared by all the students. The scarcity 
of appropriate titles has forced the stu- 
dents to look through many books for 
the information they need in classes and 
has made them better acquainted with 
the library. 

Now, after six months, the first step 
of gathering books is well on its way. 
With the 20,000 volumes in the library 
and the 24,000 in the textbook section, 
our task is to use these books to the best 
advantage and to fill in the gaps with 
purchases. A sizeable part of the budget 
of the Education Department has been 
allotted for this purpose. The first list 
of books for the elemetary school li- 
brary, prepared by qualified library con- 
sultants in the San Francisco Regional 
Office, has been ordered. Additional 
lists of books, newspapers and maga- 
zines are being compiled here. 

Physically, the libraries have im- 
proved also. The study hall and li- 
braries are having insulation and li- 
noleum installed to keep out the cold 
and the dust. The study hall is fully 
equipped with chairs and tables for 
three hundred Lumber for 
stacks and standard library equipment is 


students. 


being ordered. If we can progress in the 
next six months as steadily as we have 
during the last six, we shall have gone 


* 


a long way toward filling the needs of 
the community. 


i 2 = 
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from other buildings of the high school 
by a wide fire-break. The library has 
three large coal stoves down the center 
of it and movable shelves along all 
walls. We have one desk, made here on 
the project, and three carpenter's tables 
at which to work. All library supplies 
which were ordered three months ago, 
have not yet arrived. The high school 
library will have a thirty-drawer catalog 
which will contain cards for all the books 
of the school and “Village” libraries. 
Each library will have a catalog of its 
own books which will be in cardboard 
boxes. 

Circulation of the “Village” library 
averages two hundred books a day, cer- 
tainly not enough for the number of 
people here; but this situation will be 
remedied when the other libraries are 
opened, for there are few books avail- 
able for supplementary school material 
at the present time. 

There are many interesting people 
working here. and it is a pleasure to be 
a member of such a group. Among us 
are several persons who have spent most 
of their lives in China, one who lived 
for twenty years in Japan, and another 
for eleven years in Turkey. Several, who 
had taught in the Hawaiian Islands, 
were on leave in the States when war 
was declared. Miss Maryette Lum is 
teaching music here. Many of you met 
her last year at a meeting of school 
librarians in San Jose. 

We are having experiences which we 
shall never torget, and as one person so 
ably expressed our feelings, “one month 
here is worth a year any place else”. 
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KEEPING UP 
with 
Our Librarians 


% Our school librarians are offering 
their services in the armed forces and in 
other phases of war work. Robert L. 
Gitler, head of the Circulation Depart- 
ment of the San Jose State College Li- 
brary, took a leave of absence from his 
academic duties to become a lieutenant 
in the United States Navy. On October 
13, he left for Tucson, Arizona, to re- 
ceive officers’ training at the University 
of Arizona. He is now an instructor for 
the navy’s Seabees at Camp Perry, 


Williamsburg, W. Va. 


% San Jose State College Library lost 
another of its staff when Claire Pflueger 
joined the WAVES. She is now at the 
training school at Smith College in 
Massachusetts. Barbara Woods, from 
the Carmel Public Library, has also be- 
come a member of the WAVES. 


%* Many librarians in various sections of 
the state are giving their services to the 
Red Cross. Mildred Brown, librarian 
of the Riverside City School Library, 
belongs to a knitting group of the A. 
A. U. W., and is also a member of the 
Red Cross Motor Corps. 


% The librarian at Chemawa Junior 
High School, Doris Rowlands, is busy 
with the A. A. U. W., 
Branch, serving 
group for 1942-43. 
fall and summer months, she was active 


San Gorgonia 
as president of this 
During the past 


in public library work, serving several 


days each week at the Riverside Public 
Library. She is still working there one 
night a week. In the summer months 
she rationed sugar. 


% Alexandria Bagley, librarian at Cen- 
tral Junior High School, has been doing 
motor corps duty. Recently she was 
sent to a canyon above Corona where 
the Red Cross was giving first aid to 
men fighting a fire raging there for 
three days. 


¥% Virginia Staggers, assistant in the 
Riverside City School Library, has 
trained to be a member of the Motor 
Corps, too. She has also been doing 
volunteer work cataloging a library at 
March Field in the recreation room 
which the Red Cross has organized in 
connection with the hospital. 


% Another one who is busy knitting 
for our service men is Mrs. Frances 
Lamb, whose husband is serving in the 
civilian quartermaster division at March 
Field. Hilda Branstator Moore, of the 
David Starr Jordan Junior High School, 
is another librarian-wife whose husband 
is engaged in government work. 


% Dorothy Adams, librarian at Uni- 
versity Heights Junior High School, has 
trained to be a staff assistant for the Red 
Cross, and has also completed her first 
aid standard course. 


% More than first aid was needed by 
Vera Denton of Oakland when she was 
quite ill with appendicitis during the 
month of November. We were glad to 
learn that she was able to return to 
school betore the holidays. Elizabeth 
Rutan of Marysville has been seriously 
ill as a result of an appendectomy, but is 
slowly improving. We hope that the 
New Year will bring health and renewed 
strength to both of these co-workers of 
ours. 
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— MAURINE S. HARDIN, 
Unun ersity High S¢ } ool, Oakland. 


Catherine Stalford was the chairman 
of the fall Book Brunch in the north, 
which was held at Hotel Whitcomb in 
San Francisco on Sunday, November 
eighth. Maude Coleman, presiding, in- 
troduced Miss Connely, the President of 
the English Teachers Association, who 
presented, from the point of view of an 
English teacher, a resume of the meet- 
ing of that association held the previous 
day. She reported that Miss Edith Mer- 
rielees had given a stimulating talk. 
Miss Merrielees is well-known as a 
writer of short stories, editor of Twenty) 
Two Short Stories of America, and an 
outstanding lecturer who is now an in- 
structor at Stanford University, who for- 
merly taught at Breadloaf School of 
English at Middlebury. Her theme had 
been the current need for an imaginative 
literature during these troublous times, 
when so much of the spiritual as well as 
of other resources are failing us. 


Miss Connely spoke enthusiastically 
of their second speaker, Dr. Luis Mon- 
guio, formerly Spanish consul to Algiers, 
and later to Chile, who is now a profes- 
sor at Mills College. She told of an un- 
usual list of books on Latin America, 
prepared in two parts, that was distri- 
buted and discussed by Dr. Monguio. 
The first part of the list was prepared 
solely for teachers’ use. These books, he 
said, would acquaint the reader with the 
type of thinking peculiar to the Latin 
American mind in contrast with the 
North American mind, and he believed 
that the books listed were too outspoken 
for use by the students. He cited Galvez 
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as a noteworthy example in this respect. 
By studying books on this list the teacher 
would be better prepared to evaluate 
other books now being published about 
Latin America. 

Following Miss Connely’s report, Jes- 
sie Boyd gave further comments on the 
talks of the two speakers from the stand- 
point of the librarian, stressing the state- 
ment of Miss Merrielees that one should 
never kill an enthusiasm in a child but 
perhaps seize upon it to lead to some- 
thing better. “We need literature one 
can lean against when other values are 
weakening.” A further comment of Mr. 
Monguio’s concerned the fact that we 
do not want “fly-by-night” books, or a 
continuation of popular “good-will 
tours” with their books which do not 
represent the Latin American thinking. 
Mr. Monguio stressed the need for more 
translations since there are so many fine 
books which should be read that have 
never been translated. 

Miss Boyd also reviewed the Joint Con- 
ference of California Educational Pol- 
icies and Plans Committee and The 
California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers which met with delegates from 
thirty-five other organizations in Fresno 
on October seventeenth. A significant 
comment made at this meeting was that 
each day we pay two hundred million 
dollars for war which is the equivalent 
of the amount spent on education in 
California for a whole year. 

Miss Girdner spoke of the splendid 
exhibit on Latin America which had 
been prepared by Quayle Hawkins of 
Sather Gate Book Shop in Berkeley. 
Miss Hawkins has a new book just off 
the press and is preparing another one 







































































































































on Indians which she has been writing 
to go with illustrations prepared by 
Sotomayor. This book will stress the 
predominance of Indian influence in 
South America. 

An announcement of interest was 
made by Miss Girdner concerning Paci- 
fic House in San Francisco which is 
spreading information about South 
America. Group meetings are held there 
for those who want to discuss South 
America. A list of “Christmas customs 
in Latin America” has been prepared and 
is available without cost. To receive a 
copy one should write to the Pacific 
House, Room 2040, Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco, California. 
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What Happens to Our Library Students? 
Here is the story of one 
class as reported by 
PATRICIA WRIGHT 
Salinas Union High School 

Variety seems to be the keynote for 
the 1942 school librarians from the Uni- 
versity of California Library School. 

Four out of the twelve carried out their 

plans and entered school libraries. One 

of these is Mary Letha Bess, who worked 
at Yuba Junior College, and is now at 

Oakdale Joint Union High School in 

Oakdale, California. Mary Jacqueline 

Green, better known as Jackie, is hold- 

ing down a dual post as librarian of 

Marin and Cornell Elementary Schools 

in the Albany School District, Albany, 

Calitornia. Patricia Wright is assistant 

to Elinor Alexander at the Salinas Union 

High School, Salinas, California. Helen 

Jacobsen, originally from San Diego, 

chose to stay in the north and is librarian 

of the Alameda High School in Ala- 
meda, California. 


College and university positions ap- 
pealed to many of the new graduates, 
George Farrier, formerly teacher and li- 
brarian at Washington Union High 
School, Fresno, is now at the University 
of California Library. He is also taking 
advantage of the opportunity to work 
for his M.A. degree at the Library School. 
Ruth Gross is another who chose to 
work at the University Library. A re- 
cruit to the school library field is Thelma 
Weber. While she didn’t plan to be a 
school librarian, Thelma is working at 
the San Jose State College Library and 
likes it very much. Ruth Pier, oiginally 
from Hlinois, had to choose between her 
home state and the beauties of Califor- 
nia. Illinois finally won and she is now 
librarian at the Lyons Township Junior 
College at LaGrange. Una Primmer 
also chose her home town and is on the 
library staff at the Los Angeles Board 
of Education in Los Angeles. 

Lee Hodson decided to go south and 
is working at the Huntington Beach 
Public Library in southern California. 
Martha Hansen, on the other hand, went 
in the other direction to take the inter- 
esting job of Bookmobile Librarian in 
the Clacamas County Library, Oregon 
City, Oregon. Helen Dulik is with the 
Berkeley Public Library as a branch 
children’s librarian. Ruth Budd is the 
children’s librarian in the Oroville Pub- 
lic Library, Oroville, California. Last 
but not the least interesting is Barbara 
Schick's job with the research library of 
the Shell Oil Company in San Francisco. 


COCO UCC eee 


PUBLICITY 


Our members will be interested to know 
that several hundred reprints have been 
ordered of the article, Norway's Libraries in 
the Fight for Freedom, by Dr. Skard in the 
November issue of the Bulletin. These are 
being used throughout the United States by 
the Norwegian consuls and by Dr. Skard. 
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f PROBLEM? =~ Bookbinding 


For Libraries and Schools 


DitAicolties of wareinnee Our ‘exclusive specialty since 1909 

‘ MAGAZINES substantially bound. 
transportation can be Missing numbers supplied. « 
overcome by ordering FICTION rebound ia attractive Pic- 
your books from Vro- oe er and impregnated 
mans—since we main- 


cS TEXTBOOKS rebound to match 
tain a tremendous style of original covers. A rebound 


2 book ill t F 
stock of library books ioeies: ie ee 
selected particularly to EXCELLENT WORKMANSHIP 
fill your nee de INTELLIGENT SERVICE 


“We Know How” 


A.C.VROMAN, lne. Foster & Futernick 


Company 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 444 Bryant Street San Francisco 


BOOKS 


Books of All Publishers Supplied to 
Schools and Libraries 


& 


Our Trained Staff Is Always 
at Your Service 


> 


THE 
SATHER GATE 
BOOK SHOP | 


2335. Telegraph Avenue 
Berkeley 





Anticipate your needs for the ong year 
Order NOW. to insure rapid delivery! 


* oe 


"You thon: , 


GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 


Rg oe 


SUPPLIES 


Scan LACQUER tes tints tale | f | 
B LA wo kinds, 4 
goad. Dacile Donk Sree poe Mok 3 OFAl Publishers’ 4 
lon vart int 3 5 3 5 
Barco Book Lacquer, Gallon $6; | | Asa branch of the Ainerican j 
Quart oe 75; Pint $1, 3 News C ny, 2 
MOROCCO CREAM, leather pre~ 7 the go ae 
server and rg ome Efebtive: 1.45). ee 
BOOKBINDERS' PASTE, the old | 1 4 : 
, t - ‘4 z " 
standard, lied. by everyone, In oar he (ee ae a j 
ass: Ga 0% Siar y efficiently ‘at. 
Gaga 2 Qts $1iss' Gr Be at eaniaw 3 
MENDING. ie : 2 an 
per, not gummed, 17 inches By 
M4, 1, 2 or 344 inches; al to.500- 
pieces % inch. Onion Skin. a 
semi-transparent) 45¢ pkg. 
a (thicker, for bioging) “#e 


Pe ng ‘Muslin Strips, Red 
Mem 


770 E. Washington Blvd, i 
; Los A Angeles” ¥ 





Sa 


